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and for making them a part of the child's own stock,
what is generally known as expression work is of the
greatest value. Let us think of it first for the infants.
The chief forms of expression work in use here
are : (a) handwork such as drawing, clay-modelling,
less frequently paper-work or brick-building, perhaps
in conjunction with the use of sand-trays, or the
making of a central co-operative model to which a
number of children each contribute a part and round
which all gather for a talk when completed ; (b)
the narration of a story by one of the group while
the others listen ; (c) a general conversation or a
talk about the picture when the little ones are allowed
to offer freely their own comments and observations ;
or (d) dramatisation of subjects carefully chosen as
lending themselves to such treatment. The best
results are found where all these chief means are
utilised according to their fitness, and it can be said
unhesitatingly that the children have not the same
outlook nor are they nearly so alive where an attempt
has been made to carry one of these aids to a certain
perfection, to the exclusion of the others, or where
handwork is not used. Whatever form the expres-
sion work may take it has in the main, for our pur-
pose, three values :

(1)   It   reveals   false   or   inadequate   impressions
the child may have received, which otherwise would
not be discovered ; and these may be corrected.1

(2)   It strengthens ideas by the mere fact of inter-
ested repetition of the story.

1 For example, a boy of five and a half after being told that
little Samuel helped Kli by lighting the lamps represented
Samuel climbing up a street lamp standard ; which shewed the
teacher where her narration had been lacking.